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people were generally employed, and that has relieved them of much of
their distress'.97 But in 1808, according to William Hale, three-fourths
of the poor of Spitalfields were unemployed.98 Great distress was caused
by the Milan Decrees which held up the supply of raw silk in 1812, and
in 1816-17 there was again a period of acute depression; according to a
master-weaver, the manufacturers were living on their capital. *My
opinion,' he said in 1817, 'had been ever since the Peace, that the silk
trade would leave Spitalfields, that it would leave London entirely.'99
While it was agreed that before 1798 or 1800 the silk trade was de-
pressed (owing it is said to the preference for cottons100 and the fashion
for muslins), the period from 1800 to 1826 was, in the bad years that
followed the repeal of the prohibition of foreign silk fabrics, referred to
as the golden age of the trade. The less skilled branches had been leaving
London at least since I765-89 This was a double-edged benefit, pro-
ducing much temporary distress, but it probably raised the standard of
the Spitalfields trade. Although apprenticeship was not a necessary
introduction to weaving, the restriction of the number of apprentices
by the Spitalfields Act must have prevented much misery101 and helped
to eliminate the half-skilled worker. In spite of fluctuation, from 1800
to 1826 the trade was expanding, and between 1816 and 1826 absorbed
many cotton-weavers and many weavers from Ireland without (it is
alleged) becoming over-stocked.102
The introduction of machinery had little to do with the vicissitudes
of die Spitalfields weavers before 1840 (except in so far as the power
loom was responsible for the cotton-weavers and Irish weavers who
sought work in London). Indeed it was supposed in 1832 that the
power loom was not applicable to broad silk.103 For rioting in Spital-
fields against machinery we have to go back to 1675. The Dutch
engine-loom which wove several breadths of ribbons or tapes at the
same time had been prohibited by Charles I,104 and in 1675 was des-
cribed by the Attorney-General as an instrument 'used above these
sixty years'.105 On four successive days in 1675 there were riots in St
Leonard's Shoreditch, Whitechapel and Stepney, in which * engine-
looms* or 'wooden machines* were broken and then burnt in the
highway,106 because with these looms ' one man can do as much ... as
near twenty without them". The riots extended to Stratford Bow (where
there were said to be 1,500 rioters), Essex, Kent and Southwark.105 In